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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), Drexel Avenue and 58th Street 


New York City Office (District No. 2), 306 E. 35th Street 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), 308 Franklin Trust Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 730 Jackson Place 
Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
is a joint agency created by twenty-eight state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coéperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments." These commissions are listed upon the back 
cover of this magazine. 

A: Governmental Agency: Twenty of these states have en- 
acted statutes in this connection declaring the Council to be ‘‘a 
joint governmental agency.’’ The Council has no individual 
members: each of the members is a state government. 

Purpose: The Council seeks to develop more active coépera- 
tion between groups of states in the various regions of the 
United States, and also between all of the 48 states, in order 
to overcome problems which no state alone can solve and over 
which the federal government has no jurisdiction. 

Associations: The Council performs research and compiles 


bulletins tor the Governors’ Conference; and the Governors’ 


Conference contributes to the support of the Council. Each 
of the Associations named on this page has designated the 
Council as its official research agency and clearing house. 


Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide Com- 
missions has one member designated by each state. 


The Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjustment 
with the federal government—and with county and city 
governments. In 1937 the Council of State Governments 
established a new board which will be composed of officials of 
the federal, state, and local levels of government, to promote 
such coéperation—namely, the Interlevel Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coéperation in 
the tax field, the Council ot State Governments established the 
Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its federal members are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(cling President Vice President 
HON. MARK GRAVES HON. LESLIE A. MILLER 
President, New York Governor of Wyoming 


State Tax Commission 


Vice President Executive Director 
HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR HENRY W. TOLL 
President, American 
Legislators’ Association 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
Chairman: HON. GEORGE C, PEERY, Governor of Virginia 
Secretary: HON. CARY A. HARDEE, former Governor of Florida 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR., former State Senator of Massachusetts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


President: HON. CLYDE R. CHAPMAN, /former Attorney-General of Maine 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


President! HON. THEODORE DAMMANN, Secretary of State of Wisconsin 


Nationwide Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Chairman: HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Revision 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 


Chairman: JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE, of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman: HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


Regional Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: HON. THOMAS A. LOGUE, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Chairman: SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE, member of Illinois General Assembly 


Interlevel Commissions: 


THE INTERLEVEL COMMISSION 


Chairman: HENRY W. TOLL, Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 


THE TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Chairman: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Chairman of the House Commitiee on Ways and Means 
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A NEWSPAPER AND A GOVERNOR SEE EYE TO 
EYE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


The Chicago Tribune frequently disagrees with policies of Illinois’ Governor Henry 
Horner. Upon the necessity for coéperative action by the states to solve interstate prob- 
lems, The Tribune and Governor Horner are in complete accord. In his inaugural mes- 
sage to the Illinots Legislature last January, Governor Horner recommended Illinois’ par- 
ticipation in the Council of State Governments, as follows: 


“In the past few years, seventeen states in the Union have created Commissions on 
Interstate Codperation for the purpose of joint consideration of problems calling for co- 
operative action, not only between the states, but also with the federal government. The 
need for such codperative action has increased greatly in recent years. . . . | recommend 
that you create a state Commission on Interstate Codperation as the agency to achieve this 


end.” 
* * * 


A bill carrying out Governor Horner's recommendation has passed the Illinois Sen- 
ate and 1s awaiting passage by the House. Early this month, The Tribune, in the follow- 
ing editorial, urged completion of legislative approval of this measure. 


IN DEFENSE OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY 


With the recent action of Vermont there tion among them is undoubtedly essential to 
are now 26 states which have commissions prompt and consistent action. The Council 
on interstate codperation actively participat- of State Governments should be made an 
ing in a council of state governments. Eight effective agency for the invigoration of state 
other states have pending in various stages sovereignty and a rallying ground for the 
bills to establish commissions on interstate defense of our dual form of government. 
cooperation, and among these states is Illi- The precipitate growth of centralization un- 
nois. der the New Deal does not.excuse a weak 

We favor participation in this effort to and shortsighted compliance, but should 
make the states more active and more eff- arouse a more determined effort to resist its 
cient in dealing with conditions they can excesses. But resistance should not be nega- 
- meet through the exercise of their own pow- tive. It should present constructive alterna- 
ers. A large share of the responsibility for tives through state initiative and coopera- 
the growth of centralization lies upon the _ tion covering the very large field which has 
shoulders of the states. They have shirked _ been left uncultivated by state government. 
their opportunities to correct conditions | We hope Illinois will take part, without 
common to all or to many, and the demand further postponement, in the interstate 
for action has therefore naturally turned to council project. But more is needed than 
Washington. Perhaps it is too late to check the mere establishment of an Illinois com- 
the expansion of the federal authority. We mission on codperation. Such a commission 
hope not, but mere abstract argument will should be stimulated by a press and public 
accomplish little so long as the states fail to awake to the fundamental need for affirma- 
use their own sovereign powers to solve tive and practical alternatives to federal ex- 
problems within their reach, and codpera- pansion. 
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HOOSIER STATE A PERMANENT MEMBER 


Governor M. Clifford Townsend of Indiana signs into law the bill making Indiana a per- 
manent member of the Council of State Governments. As Governor Townsend signed, In- 
diana’s representatives were gathered with those of eight other states at Indianapolis in a prac- 
tical demonstration of interstate cooperation—organization of the Interstate Commission on the 
Ohio Basin. Purpose: To end the menace of Ohio floods, conserve the valley’s water resources. 
Witnessing the signing are (left to right) Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of the Council; 
Hon. William E. Treadway, member of the Indiana House of Representatives and Senator 
Jacob Weiss, member of the Indiana Senate, sponsors of the bill, and Hon. Paul V. McNutt, 


President of the Council of State Governments, and former Governor of Indiana. 
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OHIO’S RAINBOW 


Nine States organize Interstate Commission on the Ohio Basin to coordinate 


activities for flood prevention and water conservation. 


streams tributary to the upper Ohio River 
began to rise the week of January 10. The 
ominous portent sent a tremor of fear down 
the valley. The fear was fully justified. Within 


F« by unseasonal rains and melting snow, 


a week the Ohio, down-spout of 
nine states, filled with millions of 
tons of surplus water, swept out 
over its valley—engulfing cities, 
killing, destroying. Engrossed 
with inaugurating a President, the 


nation awakened to the realiza- 


tion that it faced a major disaster, James O. Monroe 
worst in the history of the flood-plagued Ohio 
valley, far worse than the flood that scourged 
the basin less than a year before. 

While blueprints of flood control reservoirs, 
drafted following the disastrous 1936 flood, re- 
posed in office files, the nation drew upon its 
resources—human and material—for the relief 
of the valley. From Wheeling to Cairo men and 
money struggled to conquer the greatest wall 
of water ever to roll down the Ohio. Along the 
Mississippi, a titanic battle was waged to keep 
the relentless water within the towering dikes 
until it reached the gulf. More men and money 
were rushed to the flood zone to rescue, relieve 
and minister to the stricken thousands. Then 
rehabilitation. 

Had it ended there, the 1937 flood would 
have run a course but little different from that 
of its numerous predecessors. But while the 
turbid waters of the Ohio were sweeping death 
and destruction down the valley, in their wake 
was left something constructive as well. Out 


of the worst flood disaster of the twentieth cen- 
tury came the Interstate Commission on the 
Ohio Basin—an official agency of the nine basin 
states. Its first job: To codrdinate the activities 
of various state and federal agencies engaged in’ 
drafting a codperative water conservation pro- 
gram for the entire valley, embracing not only 
flood control, but also all other related problems. 
Its second job: To get such a program past the 
stage of blueprints and debate. 


Prompt Action 


It was a fortunate circumstance that, while the 
flood waters were still rising, official delegates 
from 45 states were gathering in Washington, 
D. C., on January 21 for the Third General 
Assembly of the Council of State Governments. 
Among these state legislators and administra- 
tive officials gathered to effectuate interstate 
cooperation were delegates from the states 
which were already beginning to feel the crush- 
ing impact of the Ohio’s torrent. They de- 
manded action. Action they got. The Assembly 
quickly declared by formal vote that an inter- 
state agency should be set up to control, regulate, 
and conserve the resources of the great basin, to 
prevent forever a repetition of the disaster that 
was then sweeping upon millions of hapless 
persons. 

Thus set in motion, the wheels turned swiftly. 
At the call of Council President Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, official representatives of the nine basin 
states met at Columbus, Ohio, February 5 and 
6, and there created the Interstate Commission 
on the Ohio Basin, (Continued on page 62) 


PROGRESS ON... 


(Left) Governor M. Clifford Town- 
send of Indiana, left, Senator James 
O. Monroe of Illinois, Michael L. 
Fansler, Chief Justice of the Supreme 7 
Court of Indiana, Colonel J. D. 
Arthur, Jr., United States Army En- 
gineers, and John J. D. Preston, 
Chairman, Public Service Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, relax after a 
hard session at Indianapolis where 
Senator Monroe was elected Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commission on 
the Ohio Basin. 


(Right, above) At Indianapolis. 
Around the table, in the usual or- 
der, are George W. Olcott, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Ohio Valley 
Regional Planning Commission; 
Robert Kingery, Chairman, Illi- 
nois State Planning Commission; 
Morton L. Wallerstein, Chairman, 
Virginia State Planning Board; 
Representative P. E. Ward, Ohio; 
Dr. D. B. Myers, Vice Chairman, 
Indiana State Planning Board; 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Director, 
New York State Planning Council; 
and Major Charles J. Calrow, 
Director, Virginia State Planning 


(Right, below) Left to right are 
Representatives Paul Powell and 
Lloyd Harris (standing); Hon. 
Robert Kingery; Charles P. Casey, 
Director, Department of Public 
Works; Senator James O. Mon- 
roe. Behind Senator Monroe is 
Dr. Myers of Indiana, while at 
the extreme right is Raymond T. 
Nagle of the Council staff. 


(Left) Colonel Arthur, left, Alfred Bettman, Ohio 
district chairman, National Resources Committee, and 
Mr. Heydecker, planning experts, get their heads to- 
gether at Indianapolis, while Charles E. Mills of the L 
Council staff looks on. 
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(Right) It was a serious moment 
during the Columbus conference, 
judging by expressions of concentra- 
tion on -the faces of the New York 
delegation. Left to right, they are 
R. F. Schornstein, Clerk, Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation; Edwin S. Cullings, State 
Planning Council; Assemblyman 
Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman, Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Coéperation; and Assemblyman Her- 
bert A. Rapp. 


(Left, above) Lieutenant-Governor 
Henry F. Schricker of Indiana, left, 
Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of 
the Council of State Governments, 
and Governor Townsend at the 
Indianapolis conference. 


(Left, below) Lieutenant-Governor 
Keen Johnson of Kentucky, left, and 
Paul V. McNutt, President of the 
Council of State Governments, smile 
as delegates of nine states get to- 
gether at Columbus in a spirit of 
amity and understanding. 


(Right) Senator Emerson Campbell of Ohio, a leader in the 
movement which brought the Ohio basin states together in a 
codperative drive to control the Ohio river, shown here at 
Columbus. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

called “Incohio” for short. Meeting with the 
state representatives were members of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, an engineer of the 
United States Army, representatives of the 
United ‘States Forest Service, and of the Ohio 
Valley Regional Planning Commission. Each 
of the state planning boards of the nine basin 
states was represented, and explained the indi- 
vidual state’s point of view to the conference. A 
fortnight later, February 19 and 20, the Com- 
mission met at Indianapolis, elected Senator 
James O. Monroe of Illinois, Chairman, voted to 
make Cincinnati the permanent seat of the Com- 
mission, created work committees and other- 
wise completed the job of organizing the Inter- 
state Commission. 


Eight States in Council 


Within a month of the time that disaster 
struck and while a nation was mobilized for 
relief and rescue—dramatizing the desperate 
need for preventive work—the nine Ohio 
valley states had banded together, establishing 
a permanent joint agency charged with the 
responsibility of making the Ohio serve rather 
than destroy. The fact that seven of the nine 
states were members of the Council of State 
Governments, equipped with Commissions on 
Interstate Codperation, made speedy action pos- 
sible. It is through these commissions that in- 


terstate relations are conducted. Now eight of 
the valley states have commissions, and the 
ninth state has nearly completed legislative ac- 
tion necessary to create one. 

Working model for this new agency was the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin set up by New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware a year ago. While Inco- 
del’s major problem is pollution in the Delaware 
River, and while Incohio’s main task is flood 
prevention, both must consider as well a com- 
plete planning program for their respective 
basins. Like Incodel, Incohio’s task is to co6r- 
dinate the work of states and their agencies with 
the work of the federal government and its 
agencies, to give direction and impetus toward 
an integrated program embracing solutions for 
the related problems of water resources within 
a region. Such codrdination of effort will, all 
authorities hope, diminish duplication and con- 
flicts, reduce waste and result in a comprehen- 
sive program geared for action. 

Articles of organization adopted at the Indi- 
anapolis conference provide that each of the 
nine states shall have three representatives on 
the Interstate Commission on the Ohio Basin. 
The representatives from each state are ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation from among its mem- 
bers, one from the Senate, one from the House, 
and one of the (Continued on page 64) 


Senator James O. Monroe, Chairman 


STATE SENATE 
Illinois James O. Monroe 
Indiana Jacob Weiss 
Kentucky Joseph Hettinger 
New York Erastus Corning II 
Ohio | Emerson Campbell 
Pennsylvania | (to be appointed) 
Tennessee Andrew J. Graves 
Virginia (to be appointed ) 


West Virginia J. Patrick Beacom 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Hon. J. W. Cammack, Jr., Vice Chairman 


HOUSE | ADMINISTRATIVE 


Paul Powell 
William E. Treadway} B.D. Myers 


John Kirtley J. W. Cammack, Jr. 
Harold C. Ostertag Wayne D. Heydecker 
P. E. Ward Alfred Bettman 


(to be appointed ) (to be appointed ) 
R. G. Kinkle | Gerald Gimre 
(to be appointed ) ' Morton L. Wallerstein 


(to be appointed ) _ John J. D. Preston 
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Around the table, clockwise, from the lower 
left: Colonel J. D. Arthur, Jr., United States 
Army Engineers; Senator Emerson Campbell, 
Ohio; Representative P. E. Ward, Ohio; Rep- 
resentative R. G. Kinkle, Tennessee; D. W. 
Eagan, Assistant Director, State Planning Com- 
mission, Tennessee; John E. Ulrich, State Plan- 
ning Board, Kentucky; David W. Robinson, 
Executive Secretary, Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin (standing); Stewart 
G. Wilson, Council staff member, seated behind 
Lawrence V. Sheridan, Consultant, State Plan- 
ning Board, Indiana; Wayne D. Heydecker, 
Director State Planning Council, New York 
(standing) ; Alfred Bettman, District Chairman, 
National Resources Committee, Ohio; Miss 
Margaret Casmon, Council staff member; Major 
Charles J. Calrow, Director of Planning, Vir- 
ginia; George W. Olcott, Executive Secretary, 
Ohio Valley Regional Planning Commission, 
Ohio (standing) ; Senator Jacob Weiss, Indiana; 
Miss Evelyne Sparling, Council staff member; 
Morton L. Wallerstein, Chairman, State Plan- 
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NINE STATES ORGANIZE INCOHIO AT INDIANAPOLIS 
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ning Board, Virginia; Representative Lloyd 
Harris, Illinois; Charles E. Mills, Council staff 
member (standing); Representative Paul Pow- 
ell, Illinois; Hubert R. Gallagher, District Rep- 
resentative of the Council (standing); Robert 
Kingery, Chairman, State Planning Commis- 
sion, Illinois; Raymond T. Nagle, Council staff 
member; Charles P. Casey, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings, Illinois; 
Senator James O. Monroe, Illinois, Chairman of 
the Commission; Dr. B. D. Myers, Vice Chair- 
man, State Planning Board, Indiana, and John 
J. D. Preston, Chairman, Public Service Com- 
mission, West Virginia (standing) ; stenotypist; 
and Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, Coun- 
cil of State Governments. 

Present but not shown in the photo: Senator 
I. Floyd Garrott, Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Senator 
Ura Seeger, and Representative William E. 
Treadway, all of Indiana; James W. Cammack, 
Jr., Public Service Commissioner, Kentucky; 
and Ralph C. Edgar, Executive Secretary, Tri- 
State Authority, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 62) 

Governor's appointees — wherever possible a 
planning board member. In any state where no 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation exists, 
appointments to Incohio are made by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Twenty-one of the 27 members of the com- 
mission have been appointed. Terms of the 
commissioners expire on February 1, annually, 
but each serves until his successor is appointed. 
With Chairman Monroe serves Vice-Chairman 
J. W. Cammack, Jr., of Kentucky. Mr. Cam- 
mack is chairman of the Kentucky Commission 
on Interstate Codperation. His nomination by 
President McNutt, in accordance with the arti- 
cles of organization, was made following the 
Indianapolis conference, and ratified by mem- 
bers of the Commission by mail. Terms of these 
officers expire March 1, annually. 

To codrdinate the work of the Commission 
with the Council of State Governments, it is 
provided that the Council’s district representa- 
tive for district number 5 shall serve, ex-officio, 
as secretary-treasurer of the Commission, and 
as chief of staff. 

Specific provision was made for codperation 
with federal agencies concerned with the same 
problems that would be encountered in work- 
ing out a program for the basin. “The National 


Resources Committee and the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army shall be re- 
quested to send representatives to each meet- 
ing,” of the Commission, its articles provide. 
The Commission asked the National Resources 
Committee to assign one or more planning con- 
sultants to work jointly with Incchio and with 
the Ohio Valley Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, as was done for the Delaware River group. 

One of the first acts of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Ohio Basin was the adoption of a 
resolution endorsing construction of the 14 
flood control reservoirs in the Ohio Valley 
authorized by the 1936 Omnibus Flood Control 
Act (H.D, 306, 74th Congress), and authoriz- 
ing Chairman Monroe to name a committee to 
take such steps as it deems advisable to secure 
action upon that project. To this committee 
were named: 

Hon. Roy E. Furman of Pennsylvania 

Hon. Virgil M. Simmons of Indiana 

Senator Emerson Campbell of Ohio 

Hon. Harold Ostertag of New York 

Hon. John J. D. Preston of West Virginia 

Hon. J. W. Cammack, Jr., of Kentucky 

Hon. R. G. Kinkle of Tennessee 

Hon. A. P. Staples of Virginia 

Senator James O. Monroe of Illinois 

(Continued on page 66) 


Several representatives of federal agencies are shown at the Columbus conference. From left to right are: 
Dan E. Bulfer, W. F. Carver, Willis M. Baker, Abel Wolman, and Arthur C. Ringland. 
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COLUMBUS CONFEREES 


74 state and federal officials participate in Ohio River Basin Conference. 


ILLINOIS 


Walter Blucher, American Society of Planning Officials 

K. D. Grimes, American Society of Planning Officials 

Clifford Ham, American Municipal Association 

Frank W. Herring, American Public Works Association 

Fred K. Hoehler, American Public Welfare Association 

Louis E. Hosch, American Public Welfare Association 

Hon. Otto Kerner, Attorney-General 

Hon. Robert Kingery, Chairman, State Planning Com- 
mission 

Albert Lepawsky, Public Administration Clearing House 

Senator James O. Monroe 

Paul Oppermann, American Society of Planning Officials 

Representative Paul Powell 

Representative R. R. Randolph 

Henry W. Toll, Council of State Governments 


INDIANA 


Hon. Paul V. McNutt, President, Council of State Govern- 
ments 

_Dr. D. B. Myers, Vice Chairman, State Planning Board 

Hon. Lawrence V. Sheridan, Consultant, State Planning 
Board 

Hon. Laurence F. Sullivan, State Auditor 

Senator Jacob Weiss 


KENTUCKY 


Hon. James W. Cammack, Jr., Public Service Commission 
Hon. Keen Johnson, Lieutenant-Governor 


NEW YORK 
Edwin S. Cullings, State Planning Council 
Assemblyman Emerson D. Fite 
Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag 
Assemblyman Herbert A. Rapp 
R. F. Shornstein, Clerk, Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation 


OHIO 


Kyle W. Armstrong, State Planning Board 

Hon. Willis M. Baker, Director, Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station 

Representative Robert J. Beatty 

Representative Walter Becker 

Hon. Alfred A. Benesch, Director of Commerce 

Senator Emerson Campbell 

Hon. Orra B. Chapman, Director, State Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Hon. Carlton $. Dargusch, Vice Chairman, Tax Commis- 
sion 

Representative W. H. Daugherty 

Representative Paul J. DeCarlis 

Fred Elsass, Clerk, House of Representatives 

J. I. Falconer, State Planning Board 

Senator W. F. Garver 

Representative Frank Grubbs 

Hon. Herbert A. Hard 

Representative John J. Hayden 

Representative Charles E. Justus 

Representative George F. Ketterer 


Representative Louis N. Laderman 

Ann Makley, Deputy Clerk, House of Representatives 

Representative Charles A. Mauer 

Representative H. H. McEwen 

Senator Verner E. Metcalf 

Representative Frank J. Richter 

Hon. John P. Schooley, Chairman, State Planning Board 

Hon. A. L. Sorensen, State Director, Rural Rehabilitation 

Senator E. Matthews Steele 

Senator John Taylor 

Representative P. E. Ward 

Hon. David C. Warner, Executive Secretary, Water Con- 
servation Board 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hon. Alex W. Dann, Vice President, Mississippi Valley 


Association 
Ralph C. Edgar, Tri-State Authority 
Hon. Edmund W. Kirby, Deputy Attorney-General 
Hon. F. A. Pitkin, Director, State Planning Board 
Senator William B. Rodgers 
Representative Ellwood J. Turner 


TENNESSEE 


Representative Charles L. Coffelt 

Hon. W. T. Ellis, Jr., Executive Director, State Planning 
Commission 

Gerald Gimre, Consultant, State Planning Commission 

Senator Andrew Jackson Graves 

Representative R. G. Kinkle 

Senator Cannon G. Moore 

Representative T. Bennett Wright 


VIRGINIA 


Major Charles J. Calrow, Director, State Planning Board 
Hon. Morton L. Wallerstein, Chairman, State Planning 
Board 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hon. John J. D. Preston, Chairman, Public Service Com- 
mission 


FEDERAL 


Colonel J. D. Arthur, Jr., United States Army Engineer 

Alfred Bettman, National Resources Committee 

Dan E. Bulfer, Assistant Forest Supervisor, United States 
Forest Service 

David J. Guy, United States Chamber of Commerce 

David T. Herrman, Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

Lasley Lee, District Engineer, United States Geological 
Survey 

Arthur C, Ringland, Chairman, Flood Control Coérdinat- 
ing Committee 

L. Segoe, Consultant, National Resources Committee 

Frederick H. Weed, Water Consultant for Ohio Valley, 
National Resources Committee 

Hon. Abel Wolman, Chairman, Water Resources Com- 
mittee, National Resources Committee 

Hon. Gladwin E. Young, Resettlement Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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(Continued from page 64) 

Five standing committees to carry on the 
work of the Commission were authorized at 
the Indianapolis conference. They are: Plan- 
ning and engineering, legal affairs, public rela- 
tions, federal-state relations, and budget. 

In order to establish and maintain the perma- 
nent office of the Commission, it requested ap- 
propriations, totalling $5,000, from the nine 
states. This sum was apportioned among the 
basin states as follows: Pennsylvania, $500; 
Ohio, $1,000; West Virginia, $500; Kentucky, 


$500; Indiana, $500; Illinois, $1,000; Virginia, 
$250; New York, $250; Tennessee, $500. 

The Interstate Commission on the Ohio Basin, 
working codperatively with all federal and 
state agencies, will take any steps necessary to 
unite federal programs with state action. Its 
aim is coordination, and not duplication, of 
state effort. Future residents of the Ohio Valley 
may well look back upon the flood of ’37 as a 
disaster not unmingled with blessings, for it 
set in motion codrdinated effort toward realiza- 
tion of the valley’s vast potentialities. 


TWENTY-EIGHT STATES MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


[ States which have established Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation 


Base Map ©) The American Legislators’ Association 


With the recent action of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Vermont there are now 28 states which have 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation actively 
participating in the Council of State Govern- 
ments. These states are indicated in white on 
the map above. The Maryland bill for this pur- 
pose has passed both houses and may be signed 


by Governor Nice by the time this magazine 
reaches its readers. Nine other states have pend- 
ing in various stages measures to establish co- 
operation commissions. In five of these nine 
states — California, Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin—the bill has already 
passed one House. 
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DEATH TRAPS OR HAPPY HIGHWAYS? 
New York’s second regional Highway Safety 


Conference studies problem 


public problem despite the expenditure of 

enormous sums of money and prodigious 
efforts by public and private organizations to 
make the highways of the United States safe. 
Year by year more Americans are killed or in- 
jured on the finest highways of the world. Dis- 
heartening, indeed, is the statistical forecast that 
in the face of the nationwide safety campaign, 
1937’s automobile traffic toll appears likely to 
surpass that of 1936. Those who fear that the 
problem is too great to be solved by the states 
singly may take heart from a new movement 
which is well under way by the states to tackle 
the situation on a codperative basis. The first 
such effort was made at the regional conference 
on highway safety in New York during Janu- 
ary, 1936. Last month, 70 official delegates repre- 
senting eight states and the federal government 
met in New York City to canvass the results of 
the first regional highway conference and to 
consider further ways by which states acting to- 
gether can make highways happy ways. 


S ible on the highways ranks asa major 


New York host to conference 


Again host to the conference was the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. Present were members of the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation; legislators and 
administrative officials of the states of Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, and Vermont; 
representatives of numerous agencies of the 
federal government, and of safety organizations. 

Interstate Codperation as a logical substitute 
for individual state action was the keynote 
sounded by Honorable Harold C. Ostertag, 
chairman of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, as he 
opened the two-day conference, March 12, at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York. Said Chair- 


man Ostertag: “Highway safety problems of an 
interstate nature should be given particular con- 
sideration. Questions on intrastate motor vehicle 
control relating to individual states are the con- 
cern of standing committees in those states and 
of agencies similar to the state traffic commis- 
sion which was established in New York last 
year. On the other hand, uniform laws and 
reciprocal legislation affecting more than one 
state are properly our concern.” 

Chairman Ostertag underscored two specific 
phases of the highway problem demanding co- 
operative action: 1. the house trailer, and 2. 
federal-state codperation in truck control legis- 
lation necessitated by the 1935 federal motor 
carrier act. Declaring that uniform legislation 
and rules are necessary to cope with problems 
arising out of the advent of the house trailer, 
Mr. Ostertag estimated that nearly two million 
people now live in 300,000 trailer homes and it 
is predicted that this number will be greatly 
augmented by the purchase this year of 75,000 
trailers. 

Urging caution in approaching the problem 
of regulating America’s ambulatory millions, 
Chairman Ostertag proposed two methods of 
approach: 1. regulation by legislation, and 2. 
grants of authority to administrators to insti- 
tute regulations or orders. Counseled the New 
York Assemblyman: “If legislation is needed, 
it should follow the standards outlined in the 
recent survey made by the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators and the 
National Safety Council, but we should not 
return to our states and introduce a hodgepodge 
of trailer legislation drafted hastily and without 
consideration as to what other states are doing.” 
Following this advice, the conference accepted 
a report of its committee on house trailers sub- 
mitted by Chairman Z. M. Wells, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, Delaware. Re- 
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porting lack of basic information on the many 
phases of the trailer problem the Committee 
recommended “that a study be made of such 
phases of the problem as registration, taxation, 
safety, sanitation, and reciprocity.” Signifi- 
cantly, the conference urged the states to delay 
adoption of regulatory legislation “until uni- 
form measures can be worked out.” 

The New York Legislature some time ago 
recognized the necessity for an interstate ap- 
proach to the house trailer problem when it 
adopted a resolution asking the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation to 
undertake with the Council of State Govern- 
ments a study of uniform legislation and rules 
regulating trailers. 

Another step toward elimination of truck 
wars along state borders was taken when the 
conference recommended adoption by the states 
of uniform legislation in conformity with the 
federal motor carrier act. The recommendation 
was contained in a report headed by Michael 
A. Connor, Commissioner, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. The recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission drawn 
up under the federal act were endorsed. Chair- 
man Ostertag suggested that state legislation 
may be necessary to implement or parallel the 
federal act, making its requirements apply 
locally. 

Uniform examinations of drivers won strong 


approval of the conference. Such examinations, 
it was recommended, should be given in accord- 
ance with provisions of the uniform motor 
vehicle code. To further tighten up on law 
breakers the conference urged uniform state 
laws providing for reciprocal reporting of con- 
victions for motor vehicle violations other than 
parking. This recommendation was made by a 
committee headed by Murdock A. Campbell, 
Vermont Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 


Drivers’ examinations favored 


Uniformity in equipment standards was an- 
other safety move endorsed by the conference. 
State legislators were urged to enact laws au- 
thorizing motor vehicle commissioners to adopt 
such uniform equipment standards. 

Commissioner Campbell’s committee favored 
periodic inspection -by the states of all motor 
vehicles, and examination of drivers. The com- 
mittee also recommended state laws requiring 
instruction in safety and accident prevention in 
the public schools. 

Law enforcement was a major subject con- 
sidered by the conference. The Committee on 
Enforcement, headed by Albert B. Moore, Chief 
Inspector of the New York State Police, recom- 
mended that the states develop a uniform en- 
forcement policy. Legislators were advised to 
consult enforcement officers before enacting 
motor vehicle laws. Such consultation, the com- 
mittee pointed out, will elimi- 


nate ambiguous and impractical 
laws. The conference took cog- 
nizance of a troublesome situa- 
tion when it recommended that 
speed limits be posted. conspicu- 
ously at ports of entry for the 
benefit of travelers entering a 
State. 

The New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate 
Codperation, working with the 
Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation and officials of neigh- 
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cooperative method as an approach toward re- 
duction of the great human toll of the high- 
ways. Some of the recommendations made by 
the 1936 conference and by its successor have 
already been enacted into law, or have been 
made official regulations with the force of law. 

Highway safety is but one of the problems of 
governmental concern, heretofore more or less 
neglected by the states, which the New York 
Joint Committee has demonstrated can be ap- 
proached successfully through codperative inter- 
state action. 


PROGRESS IN NEW YORK 


On the completion of its second year, New 
York’s Joint Committee recently made a report 
of some hundred-odd pages to the legislature 
describing the work of the group on a wide 
variety of projects for interstate codperation. 
The problems include, in addition to highway 
safety, crime, parks, social security, conserva- 
tion, taxation, labor, Ohio river basin, milk 
control and agriculture, transient relief and 
settlement laws, real estate reorganization and 
securities, liquor control, insurance, Delaware 
river basin, and banking. Methods which have 
been employed by New York’s unusually active 
group may well serve as guides to the many 
new Commissions on Interstate Codperation 
which have been formed in other states this year. 

Subcommittees have been selected to deal with 
each of the subjects with which the group has 
been concerned. The chairman and vice-chair- 
man are ex officio members of all subcommit- 
tees. Each subcommittee represents the Joint 
Committee at interstate meetings on its subject 
and only members of that subcommittee are en- 
titled, according to the rules of the group, to 
attend those interstate meetings held outside the 
state, unless the chairman of the committee spe- 
cifically appoints other members to attend. This 
rule, however, does not apply to interstate as- 
semblies of national scope which all members 
are entitled to attend. The subcommittees can 
meet independently only upon the call or the 
consent of the chairman of the Joint Committee. 
All reports of the subcommittees are submitted 


for final consideration to the Joint Committee. 

To each subcommittee are appointed advisory 
members who are usually heads of state depart- 
ments dealing with the functions to which the 
work of the subcommittee relates. This prac- 
tice accounts in large measure for the effective- 
ness of these small working groups. Selection 
of advisory administrative members is not re- 
stricted to the Governor’s appointees on the 
Joint Committee. Thus the expert knowledge 
and technical resources of practically every state 
department have been put to the use of the sub- 
committees. 

Assisting the Joint Committee in its work in 
specialized fields are three experts, Dr. Robert 
H. Connery, Paul G. Reilly, and James Kirk 
Eads. Dr. Connery is consultant to the sub- 
committee on conservation; Mr. Reilly, attor- 
ney, subcommittee on banking; and Mr. Eads 
of Columbia University, subcommittee on real 
estate reorganization and securities. 

It is important to point out that the advice 
and assistance which has been received from 
these administrators and consultants has not 
been of a perfunctory nature, but has consisted 
of active participation in planning the work of 
the Joint Committee, in assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of its conferences, in approv- 
ing and suggesting changes in the results of its 
work, and finally in revising and amending its 
legislative proposals. 


Crime control studied 


One of the best examples of this integration 
is in the field of crime control where the sub- 
committee has had the advice and assistance of 
its administrative members: Attorney-General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., the subcommittee’s repre- 
sentative on the Interstate Commission on 
Crime; Hon. Charles Poletti, Counsel to the 
Governor and Director of the Governor’s Crime 
Conference, and Hon. Edward P. Mulrooney, 
former New York City Commissioner of Police 
and now State Commissioner of Correction. 

The subcommittee on banking has held sev- 
eral meetings, which were attended by the bank 
supervisors of several states, including New 
York, and by per- (Continued on page 72) 
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Harold C. Ostertag—Assembly, five years; age, 40 years; graduate, Chamber- 
lain Military Institute; journalist; accountant; former state vice-commander of 
the American Legion; sponsor of bills to improve public personnel standards; 
chairman, committee on villages, continuing committee on the interstate gonference 
on transient and settlement laws; member, Interstate Commission on the Ohio 
Basin. Mr. Ostertag has supplied the leadership which has made the Joint Com- 
mittee’s record so outstanding. 


Maurice A. FitzGerald—<Assembly, eight years; age, 40 years; real estate and 
insurance business; legislative hobby: public utility regulation; frequently mentioned 
for borough presidency of Queens; member, Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
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FitsGerald 


Warner 


Pitcher 


Neustein Dunnigan 


Emerson D. Fite—Assembly, three years; age, 63 years; Vassar 
professor of political science; student and teacher, Yale and 
Harvard; tests his theories of government by experience in practical 
politics; member, Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin; historian; author, Government by Codperation, only text- 
book in this field. 

Wheeler Milmoe—Assembly, three years; age, 39 years; editor, 
Canastota Bee-Journal since age of 19; educated at Colgate, Cornell; 
instrumental in paving way for negotiation of Palisades Park 
interstate compact with New Jersey. 

W. Allan Newell—Assembly, four years; age, 54 years; grad- 
uate, Williams College; former mayor of Ogdensburg; manufac- 
turer; bank official; sportsman; third generation of family to sit in 
legislature; member, St. Lawrence River Bridge Commission; a 
leader in interstate conservation affairs. 

Laurens M. Hamilton—Assembly, three years; age, 37 years; 


Earle S. Warner—Senate, four years; age, 56 years; farmer; lawyer; former 
county attorney; graduate of Hobart College and of Cornell Law School; member, 
Interstate Commission on Social Security; delegate, conferences of Interstate Com- 
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descendant of Alexander Hamilton; publicist; journalist; student 
of government; educated, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
former official of the United States department of commerce; chair- 
man, civil service committee. 

Irving D. Neustein—Assembly, seven years; educated, College 
of the City of New York, and New York Law School; lawyer; re- 
sponsible for much recent progressive labor legislation; youngest 
master of a Masonic lodge in the state. 

John J. Dunnigan—Senate, since 1915; minority leader, 1931; 
president pro tem and majority leader since 1933; age, 53; architect; 
educated, Cooper Union, New York City. 

Perley A. Pitcher—Senate, since 1925; minority leader; lawyer. 

Oswald D. Heck—Speaker; majority leader, 1936; Assembly, 
six years; age, 35; graduate, Union College; attended Albany Law 
School; lawyer. 

Irving M. Ives—Maijority leader; speaker in 1936; Assembly, 
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Julius S. Berg—Senate, since 1931; Assembly, 1923-1930; age, 41 years; lawyer; 
chairman, committee on motor transportation and traffic regulations, joint legisla- 
tive committee on automobile insurance, and of the veterans’ conference of the 
legislature; member, Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin; pioneer 
in field of interstate codperation. 


James J. Crawford—Senate, nine years; age, 65 years; banker and corporation 
director; educated in Brooklyn schools; chairman, committee on excise; largely 
responsible for the successful regional conference on liquor control. 


Phillip M. Kleinfeld—Senate, since 1923; Assembly, 1922; age, 42; graduate, 
New York Law School; lawyer; chairman, judiciary committee; keenly interested 
in crime control legislation. 


Erastus Corning, 2nd—Senate, one year; Assembly, 1936; Yale graduate; de- 
scendant of a distinguished line of statesmen; chairman, committee on commerce 
and navigation; one of the outstanding younger men in state politics, 


Fite 


Andrews Ten Eyck 


eight years; age 41; graduate, Hamilton College, Phi Beta Kappa; 
insurance; A.E.F. veteran; very active on the Joint Committee. 

Irwin Steingut—Assembly, 15 years; minority leader, 1930-34; 
1936-1937; speaker, 1935; age, 43; graduate, St. John’s College of 
Law; leader in movement for imterstate codperation; responsible 
for the state’s participation in first national conference of commis- 
sions, 1935, 

Charles Poletti—Counsel to Governor Lehman, one of the 
ablest and youngest to hold this important position; graduate, Har- 
vard Law School; chairman, Governor’s Crime Conference. 

Elmer F. Andrews—Industrial commissioner; age, 46 years; 
graduate, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; civil and industrial en- 
gineer; served as labor advisor, National Labor Board; chairman, 
American delegation to international labor conference, participated 
in by the United States largely upon his recommendation. 

Peter G. Ten Eyck—Commissioner of agriculture and markets; 


Hamilton 


Bennett 


former congressman; age, 63; graduate, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute; engineer; business manager; owns and operates “Indian 
Ladder” dairy and fruit farms; an agricultural leader; proponent 
of All-American Great Lakes-to-Atlantic water route. 

Edward P. Mulrooney—Commissioner of Correction; formerly 
New York City Police Commissioner; recently, chairman, Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Board; age, 62; a recognized expert on 
police administration and crime control. 

Mark Graves—Commissioner, taxation and finance; President, 
State Tax Commission; age, 59; educated, Buffalo Law School; 
lawyer; member, Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation, 
National Tax Association, and many civic agencies; vice-president, 
The Council of State Governments. 

John J. Bennett, Jr.—Attorney-General of New York; age, 43; 
graduate, Brooklyn Law School; LL.D. degree from St. Lawrence 
University; vice chairman of the Interstate Commission on Crime. 
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(Continued from page 69) 

sons prominently identified with the work of 
promoting a sound banking structure through- 
out the nation. State Superintendent of Banks, 
William R. White, is an advisory member of this 
subcommittee. Representatives of the committee 
have conferred from time to time with the ofh- 
cials of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Board, the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, and many other persons quali- 
fied to speak and advise on banking problems. 
The purpose of this committee has been to assist 
wherever possible in the strengthening of the 
banking structure. The field of banking is to be 
considered as a national problem and the dual 
banking system is a fertile field for the applica- 
tion of the principles of interstate codperation. 
The subcommittee has confined itself solely to 
the problems and matters that are a subject for 
joint action between the states or between the 
state and federal governments. As a result, the 
subcommittee has made recommendations con- 
cerning federal savings and loan associations, 
the uniform fiduciaries act, uniform capital re- 
quirements, and has proposed to consider uni- 
form examinations, chartering, and other prob- 
lems of regulation and supervision. 


Commission drafts bills 


Upon the conclusion of a conference such as 
the one on highway safety and trailer prob- 
lems, it is the practice of the committee to draft 
legislative bills which will carry out the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the confer- 
ence. These bills are introduced in the legisla- 
ture by individual members of the Joint 
Committee. On each such bill there appears the 
statement “By request of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation.” 

The effectiveness of this method of opera- 
tion is best illustrated by the fact that the New 
York Joint Committee has already enacted, dur- 
ing this session, a large part of its legislative pro- 
gram consisting of 14 bills relating to such di- 
verse subjects as conservation, banking, liquor 
control, highway safety, crime control, parks, 
and social security. The Committee confidently 
expects to have 90°% of this year’s program 


adopted by the Legislature. The Committee’s 
outstanding achievement of diplomatic states- 
manship was in the matter of the Palisades inter- 
state park. 

Following a series of conferences on the sub- 
ject, a bill was introduced “To provide for the 
creation by interstate compact of the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission as a joint corporate 
municipal instrumentality of the states of New 
York and New Jersey.” This act was finally 
passed and signed by Governor Lehman. Thus 
was brought to a settlement through the work 
of Assemblyman Wheeler Milmoe’s subcom- 
mittee on parks a problem which has long 
vexed the two states involved. In this matter 
the New Jersey Codperation Commission also 
did its part and the assistance of the Council of 
State Governments as the connecting link be- 
tween the states proved an important factor. 

These illustrations could be repeated about 
all of the wide range of subjects concerning 
which the Joint Legislative Committee was ac- 
tive during the past year. When published in 
the printed report of the Committee this record 
of activities will furnish an example and an in- 
spiration to the 28 or more Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation which are now in exist- 
ence in the various states. 


ACTING PRESIDENT GRAVES 


In the absence of President Paul V. McNutt, 
who has been appointed High Commissioner to 
the Philippine Islands, the acting president of 
the Council of State Governments is Hon. Mark | 
Graves, President of the State Tax Commission 
of New York, who is the senior Vice President 
of the Council. The articles of organization of 
the Council provide that the President shall be 
a Governor or a Governor-elect of one of the 
states, and that one of the three vice presidents 
shall be an administrative officer. Mr. Graves is 
a member of the New York State Planning 
Council. He is generally regarded as one of the 
outstanding tax authorities in the country. 
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PIONEERS IN INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Zimmermann and Byrnes fathered 
movement in New York 


' HEN 153 representatives of 41 states met 
VW in Washington early in 1935 for the 
Second General Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments it was agreed that 
special agencies for interstate codperation should 
be established in the various states. Hon. Fred- 
erick L. Zimmermann was one of 
the New York Assembly delegates 
to that meeting. Upon his return to 
his seat in the Assembly he began 
at once to act on the recommenda- 
tions for interstate cooperation. 
He drew up the resolution which ie 
passed the Assembly and Senate F-L- Zimmermann 
on April 16, 1935, creating a Joint Committee 
to be known as “The Committee on Interstate 
Codperation.” It was to be the duty of the Com- 
mittee “to make a study of the laws of the 
various states, particularly those nearby, and also 
those of the federal government, with a view to 
uniformity of statute throughout the country or 
at least in this section thereof, and for such 
purpose may convene within or without the 
State of New York. 

“The Committee shall have power, in behalf 
of the State, to meet and confer with similar 
committees or agencies of other states for the 
purpose of discussing the problems and aims 
herein contemplated and enabling it to make 
such recommendations to the Legislature as its 
finding and studies warrant. 

“This committee shall have power to hold 
public or private hearings, to adopt rules for the 
conduct of its proceedings and, in addition, have 
all of the powers of a legislative committee as 
provided by law.” 

It remained for Hon. John A. Byrnes, chair- 
man of the Committee, with the assistance of 
Mr. Zimmermann and other members of the 
Committee, to carry out these functions during 
the ensuing year. Chairman Byrnes had at all 
times the active cooperation of Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman who was especially helpful in 
making available to the Committee in its first 


year, as well as during the succeeding year, the 
advice and assistance of experts from the ad- 
ministrative departments. It is significant that 
the legislature thought well enough of the idea 
to supply the Committee with $15,000 out of 
legislative contingent funds for expenses. 

Beginning in June, 1935, with a general meet- 
ing of Commissions and Committees on Inter- 
state Cooperation, in Chicago, and ending in 
April, 1936, with the Second Assembly of Com- 
missioners on Interstate Codperation, again in 
Chicago, the New York Joint Committee par- 
ticipated during its first year in thirteen impor- 
tant interstate conferences dealing with subjects 
as varied as river pollution, labor compacts, milk 
control, and crime control. For many of these 
conferences the New York Committee was host 
to representatives of its sister states. 


New possibilities apparent 


Significant in the march of this program for 
interstate cooperation is this statement concern- 
ing future work in the 149 page report of the 
first year’s activities of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion: 

“Your Committee frankly admits that it has 
only scratched the surface. So much can be 


done that what has been accom- 
plished seems infinitesimal in com- 
parison. Yet a panorama of new 
governmental possibilities that is 
astounding in its range and in- 
spiring in its potentialities has been 
opened to your Committee.” 


John A. Byrnes Upon the basis of this report by 
Chairman Byrnes and the Committee, in the 
preparation of which Mr. Zimmermann was 
very active, the New York Legislature continued 
the Committee and provided it with adequate 
funds for its important work. 

The second year’s activities by this New York 
group on interstate codperation have amply 
justified the prophecy of a year ago. 
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COSGO INVITED TO THE FAIR 


Empire State asks Council of State Governments to hold 
1939 General Assembly in New York City. 


EW YORK was among the first states to 
| \ enter the field of interstate codperation. 
To the aggressiveness of the Empire 
State’s Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Codperation are due in a large part the 
progress and expansion of the Council of State 
Governments, not only in the eastern region but 
throughout the country. To the Third General 
Assembly of the Council in Washington. early 
this year, New York sent 33 delegates, largest 
representation among the 45 states officially 
represented, and this well illustrates New York’s 
acceptance of the Council of State Governments 
and the idea of interstate coOperation, as an 
agency for governmental harmony and prog- 
ress. 

Out on Long Island soon will rise a World’s 
Fair plant where New York City will be host 
to millions two years hence. Among the pur- 
poses of the 1939 World’s Fair will be the pro- 
motion of good will and friendship among the 
states, improvement of industry and agriculture. 
What better background could there be than 
this for the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments? reasoned New 
York’s Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 
Result: Last month the New York Legisla- 
ture adopted a resolution, introduced by Chair- 
man Harold C. Ostertag of the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Codperation, ex- 
tending to the Council of State Governments 
New York’s official invitation to hold the 1939 
General Assembly in New York City. 


New York invitation 


The invitation was addressed formally to the 
Governors of the 48 states, to Paul V. McNutt, 
President of the Council of State Governments, 
to Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of the 
Council, and to the members of the Council’s 
Executive Committee. Extension of such an in- 


vitation, first to be received since the Council 
was established two years ago, marks a new 
chapter in its development. 

Prompt adoption of Chairman Ostertag’s 
resolution by the New York Legislature was 
splendid recognition by the state of the work 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Codperation. It was at an executive meet- 
ing of the Committee a month previously, fol- 
lowing a dinner at the historic old Fort Orange 
Club in Albany, that the Committee drafted the 
resolution extending the invitation. 

Present at this meeting as honored guest was 
Mr. Toll. To Director Toll the dinner and en- 
suing executive meeting were of deep signifi- 
cance: “During the past ten years, nothing con- 
nected with the development of the Council of 
State Governments has pleased me more than 
this dinner does.” 


President McNutt honored 


At the same time, the New York Committee 
took occasion to honor Paul V. McNutt, Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, 
adopting a resolution commending his appoint- 
ment to the post of United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Codperation, having assisted in the 
establishment of, and being active participants 
in, the Council of State Governments, do hereby 
express to the Hon. Paul V. McNutt, President 
of the Council of State Governments, former 
Governor of Indiana, their sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes upon his appointment as 
High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, 
recognizing the complexity of the duties of said 
position and the importance of this responsi- 
bility to the people of all nations. 
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STATE SURVEYS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


Some helpful hints about studies of administration 


By DONALD C, STONE 


Director, Public Administration Service 


Public Administration Service is a joint service agency sponsored by the Council of State Govern- 
ments and thirteen other national governmental organizations. It assists these organizations in their 
research and publication work and makes survey and installation services available to governments. 


—Editor’s note. 


Majority of the state governments re- 
Aaair extensive reorganization before a 

thoroughly effective quality of public 
service may be expected. In some instances, par- 
tial reorganizations have greatly improved the 
state government as a whole or the procedure 
of particular departments, but most of the states 
have either dealt only with a few of the most 
aggravated defects or have made no concerted 
effort to provide a model of administration suit- 
able for the twentieth century. 

Often when defects in governmental opera- 
tions become crucial or when the state is faced 
with the establishment of new facilities, some 
one suggests a survey. Generally the problem 
is dumped in the lap of an official already bur- 
dened with regular administrative duties. Oc- 
casionally outside assistance is secured, some 
times qualified but frequently unqualified, to 
study the problem and to prepare a report. 
Many of the significant advances in state gov- 
ernment administration have resulted from 
surveys. More often, unfortunately, no meas- 


urable good has been derived. 


Reports collect dust 


The majority of survey reports are primarily 
compilations of historical developments and 
current practices. Seldom do they contain a 
vigorous analysis of the significance of the find- 
ings with adequate specifications of the new 
organization and procedures under the new 
plan. Too frequently the reports tell the off- 
cials what they already know, namely that 
something ought to be done; using two hun- 


dred, five hundred, even a thousand pages with- 
out telling what should be done. 

The promotion of a survey not infrequently 
offers officials a means of side-stepping action 
on a difficult problem. Some problems have 
been surveyed repeatedly—and  fruitlessly. 
Many good plans of reorganization have re- 
sulted only in the collection of dust, if accorded 
that opportunity, because improved govern- 
ment was not wanted or courage was lacking 
to face the opposition of entrenched interests— 
business, political, employee. More often the 
survey is a failure because no facilities are pro- 
vided to put the recommendations into effect. 


Importance of installation 


The main objective in reorganization efforts 
has appeared to be the adoption of legislation 
providing for a changed departmental struc- 
ture and for new administrative policies. How- 
ever, the sponsors of legislation often forget that 
public services are administered by persons, not 
by law. Legislation is obviously of no moment 
unless the intent of the legislation is carried 
into effect. In 1934 for example, the Kentucky 
legislature adopted a bill providing for a gen- 
eral administrative reorganization. Neither the 
governor nor anyone else apparently paid the 
slightest bit of attention to it despite the fact 
that the new plan was the law of the state. A 
major share of the state operations were subse- 
quently conducted under an illegal plan of ad- 
ministration. 

The adoption of the legislation is but a first 
step. The plan must be put into effect. More- 
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over, the mere consolidation of departments 
and other agencies under a sound plan is mean- 
ingless unless the purposes of the plan are placed 
in operation all the way down the line and 
unless the staff and work are integrated to con- 
form to the new plan. This means reorganiza- 
tion at the bottom as well as at the top. 


Kentucky acts again 


This same Commonwealth of Kentucky 
adopted a new reorganization act in 1936. This 
time the administration took the steps necessary 
to effectuate the plan. It appointed the various 
officials required by the act and established the 
new departments and procedures contemplated 
by the new plan. The assistance of Public Ad- 
ministration Service was secured to supervise 
the application of the reorganization plan and 
to install budget, accounting, purchasing, per- 
sonnel, and welfare and other functional pro- 
cedures. Too often outside technical assistance 
is not secured in putting the recommendations 
into effect although advantage may be taken of 
such aid in making the preliminary survey. 
Assistance in the installation work is far more 
important than in the preliminary survey stage. 

Adjustments in organization and procedure 
must be faced with increasing frequency if state 
government is to be equal to the changing and 
complex problems placed upon it. A review 
of the bills introduced at any regular session 
of a legislature bespeaks an impossible task 
placed upon our state senators and represen- 
tatives. They must increasingly depend upon 
special surveys and upon information made 
available through legislative councils and ref- 
erence bureaus. In turn, administrative officials 
increasingly need special assistance in depart- 
mental reorganizations and in the installation 
of new administrative methods. Demands of 
day-to-day work will not often permit the neces- 
sary time to design and install the new systems, 
even if the officials possess the necessary knowl- 
edge and ability. 

Improved administration generally leads to 
major economies in rendering public services. 
These economies take the form both of better 
service and of lower unit costs. Frequently they 


entail higher cost of administration. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, often the most effective way 
to reduce the cost of government is to increase 
its cost of administration. 

Reorganization of a state government to pro- 
vide effective public services at a minimum of 
cost calls for a number of essential conditions: 

The first requisite is the existence of a state 
administration with the desire and power to 
exert the effort necessary to project the work of 
the state for a long term as well as the immedi- 
ate future and to plan the type of organization 
and administrative procedures necessary to carry 
out the work. 

The second requisite is a mutual understand- 
ing between the governor and the legislature of 
the desirability of such plans and the readiness 
to set aside immediate political factors in the 
adoption of the necessary legislation. 


Adequate control necessary 


The third requisite is the conferring upon the 
governor, who is the chief executive of the state, 
control over all phases of the administration, 
particularly the management of financial and 
personnel matters. This control must be sufh- 
ciently inclusive that it will permit the execu- 
tive to re-vamp the details of the organization 
contemplated by the legislation as practical 
needs of installation dictate. Most legislation 
is too detailed with respect to administrative 
matters and obstructs administrative reform. 

The fourth requisite is the subscription to the 
principle that both in practice and in theory the 
spoils system is bad politics as well as an ob- 
struction to good administration, and that re- 
cruitment, promotion, and tenure of personnel 
must be solely on the basis of qualification for 
the various positions. 

The fifth requisite is the recognition of the 
need and the desire by the administration for 
carrying through the detailed reorganization 
and installation which the general plan requires. 
Even in the absence of a sound general plan, 
technical improvements can be made which 
will vastly improve the quality of administra- 
tion. Most improvements in administration can 
be made without legislation if the officials wish. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Twentieth Conference will be in San Antonio, Texas, September 22-25. 


Agenda taking shape 

Upon the invitation of Governor Allred and 
Secretary of State Edward Clark, of Texas, the 
executive committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Secretaries of State has set the date for 
the 20th Conference, to be held in San Antonio, 
September 22-25, inclusive. President Theodore 
Dammann of the National Association informs 
us that the early response by the Secretaries to 
the Texas invitation has been most favorable. 

The executive committee has listed several 
especially important topics on the agenda to be 
considered by the 20th Conference. The stand- 
ing committee on state publications will report 
to this conference concerning state manuals and 
year books, with specific recommendations aim- 
ing toward uniformity of content. Uniform 
trade mark legislation is to be discussed by the 
conference, together with consideration of the 
taxation of non-profit corporations, and pre- 
election procedure, with especial reference to 
the filing of petitions by candidates. 


Michigan service 

In order to codperate fully with all police 
officers seeking hit and run drivers, bandits, 
kidnappers or criminals of any kind, Secretary 
of State Leon D. Case of Michigan has insti- 
tuted 24-hour service, during which records of 
the department will be available. Complete state 
files of all license numbers, operators’ licenses, 
motor and serial numbers, reports of cars stolen 
or abandoned, will be available to police officials 
and others concerned at any hour of the day or 
night as the result of the extended service. Two 
years ago this service was made available, at the 
request of the Michigan State Police, until one 
o'clock each morning. Results have been so 
satisfactory and worth while that the complete 
“around the clock” service has been decided 
upon by the Secretary. This may help to speed 
the pursuit and apprehension of the elusive early 
morning thief. 


Sign of recovery 

Secretary of State John B. Wilson of Georgia 
has announced that a new edition of the Georgia 
Official and Statistical Register may be expected 
from the press at an early date. Its appearance 
will mark the first re-establishment of a state 
manual in those states where decreasing reve- 
nues and the increased demands through the 
depression years have curtailed appropriations 
for these important sources of authentic infor- 
mation about state governments. According to 
a survey made by the standing committee on 
state publications of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State, publication was stopped in 
Arizona and North Dakota in 1932, due to lack 
of appropriations, and for the same reason the 
valuable Blue Book of California has been re- 
duced to a roster of state, county, and municipal 
officials. 


Vermont and Maryland 


Two comprehensive state manuals have re- 
cently been published by Secretaries of State: 
The Vermont Legislative Directory, 1937, by 
Secretary Rawson C. Myrick, and the Maryland 
Manual, 1936, by Secretary E. Ray Jones. Both 
manuals are filled with useful information con- 
cerning the states, with a minimum of surplus 
material. 

The Maryland Manual is notable in contain- 
ing the appropriations to state institutions for 
the fiscal year 1937, as well as the complete 
state payroll for the fiscal year 1937. Included 
also is a complete roster of county officials 
throughout the state. All of the executive de- 
partments of the state government are briefly 
but adequately described. 

The Vermont Directory follows this year its 
usual useful form of describing the state gov- 
ernment. Under a section named “Civil Gov- 
ernment of Vermont” each department is con- 
cisely described, its functions enumerated and 
its personnel named. 
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GOVERNORS 


Discuss relief needs with the President, who reserves judgment. 


OVERNORS of six states conferred with 
(; President Roosevelt early in March and 
urged him to prevent a reduction of 
150,000 men from Works Progress Administra- 
tion relief roles for the month. At the call of 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York, 
Governors Philip F. La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Henry Horner of Illinois, Charles F. Hurley of 
Massachusetts, Elmer A. Benson of Minnesota, 
and Robert E. Quinn of Rhode Island, gathered 
first at Governor Lehman’s home to formulate 
their request. 

A month later an Associated Press survey 
showed governors nearly unanimous in opposi- 
tion to reduction of federal relief spending. 
Delaware’s democratic Governor, Richard C. 
McMullen, and Vermont’s republican Gov- 
ernor, George D. Aiken, alone urged assump- 
tion by the states of the relief burden. 

On April 20, President Roosevelt, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, asked $1,500,000,000 for work 
relief in fiscal 1938,—approximately a_half- 
billion dollars below estimated work relief ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1937. 

Pecos River compact 

In a special message last month, Governor 
James V. Allred of Texas, urged prompt rati- 
fication of a proposed compact between Texas 
and New Mexico to divide the waters of the 
Pecos River. The proposal would mean that 
New Mexico would take from the river or its 
tributaries not more than enough water to irri- 
gate 76,000 acres within the “middle basin” as 
defined in the compact of February 10, 1925. 


High Commissioner McNutt 
Indiana’s former Governor, and President of 
the Council of State Governments, Paul V. 
McNutt, has been appointed United States 

High Commissioner to the Philippines. 


New England floods 

Flood control occupied the attention of four 
New England Governors in March when it 
seemed that there was danger of losing federal 
grants unless some agreement could be reached 
between their respective states. Governors 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, Francis P. Mur- 
phy of New Hampshire, Charles F. Hurley of 
Massachusetts, and Wilbur L. Cross of Connecti- 
cut conferred with Secretary of War Henry H. 
Woodring in Hartford and were warned that 
the states would have to take immediate action 
to share in the federal flood control appropria- 
tion. Conferees appointed by the Governors 
have recently agreed on a compact which must 
now be approved by the respective legislatures 
and Governors. 


Salaries up 

The upward trend in private and public sal- 
aries has reached the higher state administra- 
tive officials in at least two states. Texans last 
November upped some of their state salaries 
by constitutional amendments—the Governor 
from $4,000 to $12,000; Attorney-General from 
$4,000 to $10,000; Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
Comptroller, and Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office from $2,500 to $6,000. In 
March, West Virginia’s Legislature raised the 
salaries of all state administrative officials, and 
Supreme Court and Circuit Court Judges, ef- 
fective at the end of present terms. The Gov- 
ernor’s salary is raised from $8,000 to $10,000 
beginning in 1941. 

Annual salaries of Governors range from 
$3,000 to $25,000, the average being a little over 
$7,500. The salary distribution is as follows: 
under $5,000—four states; $5,000 to $7,500 in- 
clusive—thirty-one, or nearly two-thirds of the 
states; over $7,500—thirteen, or more than one- 
fourth of the states. 
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GOVERNORS 


Two lawyers, an engineer, and a farmer meet in this group of Governors’ chairs. 


Florida 
Florida’s Governor, Fred P. Cone, is a true 
native son, for he was born and reared on the 
banks of the Suwannee River in the northern 
end of the state in 


Educated in the pub- 
lic schools, the Flor- 
ida Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Jasper 
Normal College, he 
taught school and 
studied law at night. 
At the age of twenty- 
one he was admitted 
to the bar and from 
then until his election 


as Governor in No- 
vember, 1936, has prac- 
ticed law in the same town and building. He 
served as State Senator in 1906, 1910, and Senate 
President in 1911. 


Fred P. Cone 


Georgia 
Lawyer son of a doctor, Eurith Dickinson 
Rivers was born December 1, 1895. At the age 
of 18, in the midst of his schooling, he married. 
His educational ef- 


forts brought him A.B. 
and LL.B. degrees and 
he was admitted to the 
bar in Virginia, Flor- 
ida, and Georgia. He 
is an active member of 
the Georgia and 
American Bar Associ- 
ations. Politics is not 
new to him for he has 
been City Attorney, 
County Attorney, and 


State Representative 
from Lanier County. 
Speaker of the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives in 1933 and 1935, he was elected to the 
Governorship in November, 1936. 


Eurith D. Rivers 


Columbia County. . 


Idaho 

Though a native Hoosier, Barzilla W. Clark 
has spent most of his life in his adopted state, 
to which the family moved in 1885. Before 
becoming a licensed 
civil engineer, he was 
farmer, miner, and 
cattleman. As council- 
man and mayor of 
Idaho Falls, he took 
the lead in develop- 
ment of several power 
projects in that vi- 
cinity, first of which 
was finished more 
than 20 years ago. 
While yet a young 
man, he ran for the 
State Senate. Later he 
was defeated in a gubernatorial primary. After 
a 10-year term as mayor of Idaho Falls, he is 
now Idaho’s sixteenth Governor. 


Barzilla W. Clark 


Indiana 

Farmer by birth and by choice, Indiana’s 
Maurice Clifford Townsend lived in his native 
Blackford and neighboring Grant counties dur- 
ing most of his 52 
years. Alternately 
teaching and going to 
school, he was gradu- 
ated from Marion Col- 
lege in 1907 and two 
years later was made a 
county superintendent 
of schools, a position 
which he held for ten 
years. First taste of 
politics came to him in 
a vain campaign for 
county surveyor when 
he was 21. A state M. Clifford Townsend 
representative in 1923, he was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for the term 1933-1937, suc- 
ceeded to the Governor’s chair. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


Loomis rules that employes of some federal agencies must pay Wisconsin tax; 
State of Washington upheld by high court in two important cases. 


Service inaugurated 
A timely opinion from Attorney-General Or- 
land S. Loomis of Wisconsin, with a case note 
and other references on the same subject, mo- 
nopolized the first number of the weekly report 
of the Attorney-Generals Section of the Council 


of State Governments. In a sweep- 
ing opinion, dated March 11, 
General Loomis ruled that the per- 
sonnel of the following federal 
agencies and instrumentalities 
were not immune from the oper- 


ation of the Wisconsin state in- * 


come tax law: Federal Farm “O-ptecrd, 
Mortgage Corporation, Federal Home Loan 
Bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Bank for Cooperatives, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Production Credit 
Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Regional Agriculture Credit Corporation, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and Federal Housing 
Administration. He asserted that these agen- 
cies and instrumentalities were not performing 
any sovereign function of the government, but 
rather that they were owned and controlled by 
the United States entirely in its proprietary ca- 
pacity. 

The following agencies, however, do exercise 
sovereign governmental functions, according to 
General Loomis, and their personnel are not 
liable for state income taxes: Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, National Emergency Council, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works (Public Works Administra- 
tion), Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office and 
Resettlement Administration. 


In the case of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration he argued that because the laws 
creating these agencies had been declared un- 
constitutional, the government was without the 
powers attempted to be exercised, and it was 
only logical that the personnel of these agencies 
were not exercising any sovereign power of the 
government. 


Laurels to Washington 


Monday, March 29, was field day for Attor- 
ney-General G. W. Hamilton of Washington, 
for on that day the United States Supreme Court 
sustained him in two far reaching decisions. 
One of these cases was West Coast Hotel Com- 
pany v. Parrish. \n discussing the decision, 
General Hamilton said: “The decision in the 
Parrish case marks an epoch in the history of 
minimum wages for women, as well as in the 
effort of the various states to control rapacious 
and avaricious employers who exploit women 


by paying them sweatshop wages 
or less than the amount that is 
required for their decent mainte- 
nance. It will now be possible for 
both the states and the national 
government to establish minimum 
wages for women in the fields un- 


G.W. Hamilton der their jurisdiction. 

“The liberal view has been enormously 
strengthened by this decision because the Ad- 
kins case (now over-ruled) has been one most 
frequently cited by those who have sought to 
abridge the power both of the states and of the 
United States in regulating any conditions of 
employment. 

“The right of the State of Washington to 
prescribe the wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions of women and children having been es- 
tablished unquestionably, the Department of 
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Labor will conduct investigations and attempt 
to correct inequality and sweatshop conditions 
wherever the same may be reported.” 

Attorney-General Hamilton intervened in the 
Parrish case and W. A. Toner, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, argued the matter for Mrs. Parrish 
before the Supreme Court in December, 1936. 

The other victory of General Hamilton came 
with the decision in the case of Henneford v. 
Silas Mason Company. 

The State of Washington compensating tax 
statute, sustained in that decision, lays a tax on 
the privilege of using within the state any article 
of tangible personal property purchased after 
April 30, 1935. An exemption (among others) 
is granted if the user already has been subjected 
to a sales or use tax equal to or in excess of the 
tax imposed by the compensating tax statute, 
whether under the laws of the state of Wash- 
ington or of any other state. If such other tax 
payments should be less than 2°% the compen- 


sating tax is measured by the difference. (The 
Washington sales tax rate is 2°.) 

The practical effect, and, without doubt, the 
intent of this system is readily perceived. It 
taxes purchasers who escape the sales tax by 
means of retail purchases made in other states. 
It helps Washington retail dealers to compete on 
even terms with out-of-state dealers. It protects 
the treasury of the state by plugging one loop- 
hole through which no small amount of revenue 
had been lost. The case under consideration 
involved the cost of locomotives, cars, conveyors, 
pumps, trestle steel and other machinery pur- 
chased out of the state for use on the Grand 
Coulee Dam, at an ultimate price of $921,189.34. 
The tax would have amounted to over $18,000. 

The court held that these consequences, 
“which must have been foreseen,” did not ren- 
der the act invalid as imposing a tax on inter- 
state commerce, nor was it an unlawful obstruc- 
tion of it. 


JURY SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


troduced in various states is a criterion, the 

drive for legalization of jury service by 
women is having considerable influence this 
year. States which have had such bills under 
consideration are Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and New York. The 
New York Senate defeated a mandatory woman 
juror bill which had previously passed the As- 
sembly, and then turned to consideration of a 
permissive bill. In Maryland, a bill failed of 
passage by a scant one vote margin, and in Con- 
necticut a bill was passed and sent to the Gov- 
ernor. Measures are pending in the other states. 
In the November election, Colorado voters de- 
feated a constitutional amendment allowing 
women to serve as jurors. 

The states which permit women to serve, or 
to decline service under numerous exemptions, 
are Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin (and the District of Columbia and 
Alaska). Women are called for jury service on 


l THE number of bills which have been in- 


an equal basis with men in only eight states: 
California, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Statutes 
in North Carolina and Vermont are not explicit 
and have not yet had judicial interpretation— 
North Carolina refers to jury eligibles as “per- 
sons” and Vermont uses the term “legal voters.” 
In Illinois, a favorable referendum was disap- 
proved by the Supreme Court. At present, 
woman juror bilis are encountering consider- 
able opposition in Illinois, though a “permis- 
sive” bill seems to be gaining in favor. 

A pending congressional bill by Representa- 
tive Emmanuel Celler of New York would pro- 
vide universal jury service for women in all 
federal courts. A recent Institute of Public 
Opinion poll showed that in only Georgia and 
South Carolina was there a majority opposed to 
allowing women to serve. 

In New York a bill permitting five-sixths in- 
stead of unanimous jury verdicts in civil cases 
was passed and sent to the Governor and puts 
into effect the constitutional amendment passed 
in 1935. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Cooperation, liquor, labor, social security, and primaries are among the subjects 
on legislators’ minds as sessions come rapidly to a close. 


100% for A. L. A. 

Approval and recognition of the American 
Legislators’ Association was made unanimous 
when Maine became the 48th state to give off- 
cial sanction to that organization by legislative 
action. The legislature passed Senator Clinton 
Goudy’s resolution which said, in part, 

“RESOLVED, That the organization of the 
American Legislators’ Association is hereby 
commended by the 88th Legislature of the State 
of Maine as a legitimate and constructive effort 
to assist the legislatures of the various states in 
the efficient performance of their work.” 


Liquor 

Action taken by state legislatures this year 
takes all states from the “bone-dry” class and 
leaves only five in the “damp” or light wines 
and beer class. These five are Georgia, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. Kansas 
was last to leave the completely dry class when 
its legislature passed and the Governor signed a 
bill legalizing 3.2°/ beer. 

Alabama reversed its 1935 “bone-dry” stand, 
passed—over the veto of Governor Bibb Graves 
—a repeal of the 21-year-old prohibition law, 
and became the 43rd wet state. On March 10th 
Alabamans voted on repeal in a county option 
election authorized by the legislature. Counties 
which voted for repeal will have state liquor 
stores. 

The North Carolina Legislature authorized 
county option elections on hard liquor. Pre- 
viously, a special enabling act was necessary 
before a particular county could hold a “liquor” 
vote, with the result that the “wet” counties 
tried to defeat authorizing legislation for any 
of the “dry” counties. 

Late in March, South Carolina passed a local 
option bill and the Georgia House defeated an 
effort to repeal the dry law. A Utah bill await- 


ing final action provides for local option on li- 
censing and taxation of 3.2°% beer. 

In South Dakota, the State Liquor Commis- 
sion was abolished and its functions transferred 
to the Secretary of Agriculture—effective July 1. 

In many states, liquor revenues are used to 
support old age assistance and other social se- 
curity plans. Frequently, a part of the liquor 
revenue is allocated to school funds. 


Child labor amendment 

Defeat of the child labor amendment by the 
Massachusetts and Nebraska legislatures has 
marked its temporary and probably permanent 
defeat. Ratification by eight more states is re- 
quired and, of the legislatures still in session, 
only six have not taken some action on 
the amendment. Because of the defeat, 
United States Senators Borah, Vandenberg, and 
Wheeler each introduced a proposal which 
they feel will obviate the objections to age and 
technical phrasing in the amendment which 
may have contributed to its defeat. 


Primary 

The Utah Legislature passed a bill to replace 
the political convention system with the direct 
primary election method of nomination. The 
bill provides for two primaries, the second being 
a run-off between the two leading contenders in 
the first primary, when none has polled an abso- 
lute majority of the total party vote. Voters may 
vote for candidates of only one party. If a can- 
didate is the only member of his party to file 
for a particular office he becomes the candidate 
without competing in either primary. 

Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Texas, also have run-off primaries, when 
no candidate polls a majority of votes cast. This 
is most essential in “one-party” states. 
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Possibilities for coSperation 
Activities of the New York Joint Legislative SESSIONS 
| Committee on Interstate Cooperation cover a ; 
wide range of problems and show some of the Now meeting 
possibilities for cooperation between states. 
The following bills were introduced at the re- Reoul 
4 f the Committee by one of its members: 
quest the y California ........January 4 
1. Bill relating to reciprocal agreements for Cull ce January 6 
the interstate transportation and support of poor Commations ....... January 6 
and indigent persons. Delaware ......... January 5 April 16 
2. Bill to provide for instruction in public Illinois ........... January 6 
safety and accident prevention in the schools. January 11 
3. Bill to provide for fingerprinting of appli- Maine ............ January 6 April 10 F 
cants for registration of motor vehicles and for Massachusetts .....January 6 
operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses. Michigan ........ January 6 
4. Bill concerning the liability for participa- April 23 
tion in breaches of fiduciary obligations and to ner Capers ery 
Nebraska ........ January 5 
make uniform the law with reference thereto ;, 
New Hampshire...January 6 
by amending the general business law. New Joney....... January 12 
5. Bill to amend the alcoholic beverage con- ie a January: 6 April 24 
trol act in relation to labeling containers of alco- ee ene January 4 April 26 
holic beverages in order to facilitate national Oklahoma ....... January 5 April 24 
uniformity in this field. Pennsylvania .....January 5 
6. Bill to amend the conservation jaw to pro- Rhode Island ..... January 5 
vide for reciprocal enforcement of violations of South Carolina ... January 12 
fishing laws in boundary waters between New Tennessee ........ January 4° 
York and Vermont, New York and New Jersey, Texas ........... January 12 
January 6 
and New York and Pennsylvania. Wisconsin aves Be 
7. Bill to amend the law in relation to taking “ , 
‘ aye *Recessed March 5 to May 5 
of fish from the Hudson River by providing 
for reciprocal treatment of fishermen. 
Recent adjournments 
Social Security 
By March 20th, unemployment insurance Regular S€SSIONS: Adjourned: Convened: 
laws had been adopted in 43 states and the Dis- Arizona ......... March 13 January 11 
trict of Columbia, leaving only Delaware, January 
Florida, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska with- 
out such legislation. Florida, Illinois, and Mis- niacieaal pte 6 
ih h bills under consideration. The 
New Mexico ..... March 13 January 12 
struggle between the pooled fund and the re- OS March 24 January 18 
serve fund continues to be the chief issue. All North Carolina ...March 23. January 6 
of the states have included merit rating provi- ec cates March 11 January 11 
sions. Washington ...... March 12 January 11 
gt y 
| Enactment by Georgia, Kansas, North Caro- West Virginia ....March 13 January 13 
4 lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee of old age 
pension laws since January 1 brings to 47 the Special sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 
number of states providing this type of security North Dakota ....March 10 March 8 
and leaves only Virginia missing from the roll. 
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REGIONALISM AND COMPACTS 


Some basic references in a field of increasing interest. 


HE coordinated handling of natural re- 
[source and problem areas requires devel- 

opment of new governmental devices, 
regional in character. Regional Factors in Na- 
tional Planning and Development (National 
Resources Committee, 1935) is basic to any ap- 
proach to the problem of regionalism in the 
United States. In this publication the Com- 
mittee points out that, “All the different levels 
of government—national, interstate, state, and 
local—and all the different departments in each 
of these must collaborate if adequate solutions 
for its problems are to be worked out and ap- 
plied. .. . For example, the future development 
of the Lake States cut-over region will obvi- 
ously involve far more than a forest policy in 
the narrower sense of the term. It involves 
preservation of wild life for the encouragement 
of future recreational use, and the protection of 
head-waters of streams supplying water for 
domestic use; . . . it requires special codrdina- 
tion of the kinds of public services that need 
to be maintained in the area and the resources 
available for financing them .. .” 


Southeast and Southwest 


In The Southern Regions of the United States 
(University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
1936, $4) Howard W. Odum has given a 
graphic picture of the Southeast in the early 
1930's and has roughly outlined another south- 
ern region, the Southwest. He cites the need of 
outside help both in leadership and capital. If 
there is such a thing as regionalism, that is, a 
condition of integration instead of competition, 
then each particular region must have a past 
and a future particularly its own—a history and 
a goal. The author is less definite as to the goal 
than as to the undoubted traditions of the 
regions considered. Mr. Odum’s book contains 
an excellent bibliography on regionalism. 


Other studies on this subject which merit at- 
tention include: 

Arnovici, Carol: “Regionalism, a New National 
Economy,” Columbia University Quarterly, 
December, 1936, pp. 268-278. 

Calrow, Charles J.: “Reflections on Regional- 
ism,” Strate GovERNMENT, September, 1936, 
pp. 193-195. 

Davidson, Donald: “Where Regionalism and 
Sectionalism Meet,” Social Forces, October, 
1934, pp. 23-31. 

Fesler, James W.: “Federal Administrative 
Regions,” American Political Science Review, 
April, 1936, pp. 257-268, charts. 

Kollmorgen, Walter: “Political Regionalism in 
the United States, Fact or Myth?” Social 
Forces, October, 1936, pp. 111-112. 

Moore, Harry E.: “What is Regionalism?” 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. Southern Policy Papers No. 10. 

Williams, Pierce: “State Walls and Economic 
Areas,” Survey Graphic, April, 1937, pp. 
192-196. 

What the interstate compact as applied to 
regional problems may accomplish in large 
measure must still be determined. Marshall C. 
Dimock and George C. S. Benson in Can Inter- 
state Compacts Succeed? (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937) conclude that heretofore 
the compact has been employed chiefly in the 
settlement of disputes of states as sovereigns. It 
seems evident now that there is utility in this 
method of treating interstate problems through 
a broader range of legislative activity. As the 
authors have said: “It may well be the alterna- 
tive to impotent, devitalized states, on the one 
hand, and an overburdened national govern- 
ment, on the other.” 

See also: Howard, J. T.: Review of Refer- 
ences on Interstate Compacts; New England 
Regional Planning Commission publication. 
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